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By way of introduction a few words of warning seem necessary since 
the subject is so much less simple than might appear at first sight. 
To begin with it is not easy to avoid anachronism. There is the 
danger of projecting our own ideas into our sources. It is obvious to 
everybody that we are widely separated from the patriarchs, from 
Moses and the prophets, both in time and space. The difficulty of 
accurately assessing the consequences of this obvious fact cannot be 
exaggerated. It is not merely institutions which have changed, but 
also hatits of thought. Now it is always an extremely delicate 
manoeuvre to pass from one habit of thought to another, whether it 
be in the temporal or the spatial sense. In fact we are bound to fail 
to some extent ; a certain degree of misapprehension concerning the 
past is inevitable. My task will be to prevent in the first place this 
misapprehension from distorting the essential truth of the matter. 
Then again, one might easily give way to another temptation : it is 
easier to give a kind of global interpretation of the texts, as if every- 
thing read in the Bible about love and marriage was, without more 
ado, to be called ‘ Biblical,’ and thereby be regarded as unchangeable. 
Actually it is the intention of the authors or editors which is decisive 
here. The limits within which each of them confined his attention 
cannot lightly be exceeded. Indeed. these limits stand as a warning 
that outside of them the field of inspiration has already been left behind. 
The weight, crushing at times, of the problems connected with our 
existing Christian consciousness is no excuse for us to search at random 
in the Bible for support which it was not God’s intention to give us 
therein. The Bible is not our only resort. We cannot misuse it to 
cover our own liabilities. Whatever its value be, the bearing which 
the Bible has on the problem of marriage does not amount to the 
same thing as supplying us with a ready-made solution from every 
point of view. We shall far better lay hold of the real enrichment it 
is capable of providing, by a correctly adjusted attitude towards it. 
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Thus it is to the point to emphasise right from the beginning, that 
it would be profitless, for instance, to seek from the Bible any reply 
other than an indirect one, to the many varied problems which follow 
from the appreciable raising of the average age at which young boys 
and girls enter marriage. The Bible is not familiar with our long- 
drawn-out period of adolescence, but it must immediately be said 
that this was above all a matter of a particular civilisation and culture, 
and not of a privileged position in God’s eyes. Hence we must not 
be too hasty to give the name ‘ Biblical’ to everything which perhaps 
in a very ordinary way is found ‘in the Bible.’ A host of misunder- 
standings still arise from day to day, both in the theological and 
pastoral spheres, as a result of not observing this modest distinction. 
Moreover it must be acknowledged, in fairness to everybody, that 
whilst it is apparently elementary as an abstract formula, such dis- 
crimination proves much less simple in individual cases. To confine 
ourselves to the basic elements of our subject, nothing is more difficult 
than to separate, in the view of love presented in the Bible, the truly 
lasting qualities, capable of being smoothly assimilated into the 
Christian sacrament, and the merely circumstantial qualities which are 
consequently more or less ephemeral. The eternal emotion which is 
love has none the less a whole history behind it, a history which is very 
far from being a mere repetition of the same attitudes, actions and 
words from generation to generation. 

On the other hand it is also possible that the full significance of a 
teaching, of a fact or of a certain state of affairs implied in the Bible 
should for us at the present time, really go beyond the narrower 
perspective to which the sacred author confined himself. We can 
look back on the past and draw on the profound experience which 
centuries of existence have given to the Church, and this is in certain 
cases a positive advantage allowing us to judge the true proportions 
of what existed in the past. Some fundamental elements of the 
family system then existing will thus come under our consideration, 
in spite of the fact that the sacred authors do not appear to have 
explicitly given them their attention. 

Even thus abridged, the subject is still vast. Without going into 
too many details, we shall have dealt with what is essential if, after 
an important preliminary observation on the triple relationship of 
individual, family and people in Jewish antiquity, we afterwards sift 
out, from our own standpoint, whatever may be gathered from the 
first two narratives of Genesis relating the creation of man and woman ; 
then from the great prophetical image of the love of Yahweh and 


1 We are given a glimpse of this history, for the period relatively close to us, by 
D. de Rougemont, L’amour et 'Occident (Présences), Paris 1939. 
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Israel (cf. Osee), and finally from the general meaning of the Canticle 
of Canticles, which reflects betrothal customs before the post-exilic 
Sages made of this song, then falling into oblivion, a text which was 
henceforth almost completely severed from the concrete circumstances 


which had given it birth. 


Individual, family and people The tenth chapter of Genesis is 
doubtless one of the least read in the Bible. The specialists with 
professional interests have given it the title “ Table of the Nations.’ 
They examine it from different points of view : historical, ethnological, 
topographical and so on. It is clear, however, that the editor’s final 
intention was quite different, and that it is a grave error from the 
theological point of view to rate this passage as an unimportant 
curiosity. I do not wish to exaggerate, but I find it hard to believe 
that we can really understand Genesis without giving close attention 
to this long genealogy of Noe’s three sons. It is hardly necessary to 
add that if the book of Genesis is badly interpreted, it is our under- 
standing of the remainder (including certain essential parts of the 
New Testament) which suffers. In effect, the genealogy of the tenth 
chapter of Genesis is inseparable in the mind of the editor (the priestly 
tradition), not only from all the documents which are of the same 
kind or related, and which are met with in abundance in the Pentateuch, 
but also from the two Creation accounts themselves (Gen. 1-2). Now 
what is it that begins to take shape here? It is the whole structure of 
the story of salvation, and hence the whole internal order and unity 
of God’s plan, as understood by the faith of Israel and inherited by 
Christianity. In fact it is no mere chance, nor simple literary con- 
venience which produced immediately prior to the chronicles of 
Abraham’s lineage, an account of the creation of man and woman 
integrated on the one hand in an account of the beginnings of the 
world which is their home, and accompanied on the other hand by 
an explanation of the existence of good and evil in human destiny by 
the first blessing and curse.’ In this vision Adam and Eve form the 
one and only genealogical root of humanity. Hence their descendants 
constitute a single family within which, subject to unending variations 
of quality and extent, the original blessing and curse are passed on as 
an inheritance. Now the first blessing, as effective in the thought of 


1 * Curse’ is a word to be understood with reserve and in a relative sense, allowing 
for the well-known tendency of the Jewish mind towards violent contrasts. In Hebrew 
strong convictions are vigorously expressed. There is no grey, but black and white 
without any intermediate shades. us the ‘ curse’ boils down to what is in fact a 
more or less attenuated blessing : see, for example, the ‘ curse’ pronounced against Cain 
(Gen. 4:11-16) ; and the ‘ blessing ’ of Esau which follows that of Jacob (Gen. 27:27-9, 
39-40). 
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the editor as the creative word itself, is that of fruitfulness: ‘ And 
God created man to His own image ; to the image of God He created 
him. Male and female He created them. And God blessed them, 
saying : increase, and multiply, and fill the earth . . .’ (Gen. 1:27-8). 
At this point we can understand the profound reason which led the 
editors of Genesis to develop their accounts within a genealogical 
framework. It is their pondered faith and hope which spontaneously 
develop, persuaded of the unity of origin of the great human family. 
So the genealogy of Noe’s sons in Gen. 10 is far from being a merely 
accessory curiosity which the reader might leave on one side. On the 
contrary, it emphasises the primary thing to be understood. It is, if 
you wish, the stage at which the skeleton of the building has been 
exposed to view. Moreover, with this in mind, you need do no more 
than read any chronicle in the Old Testament prior to the period of 
the monarchy to realise the persistence of this phenomenon. The 
frame is always a genealogical one. It may be more obvious in those 
accounts in Genesis which precede the history of the patriarchs 
(ch. 1-11). Thisis natural. But it is never lost sight of in what follows. 
Its ultimate meaning likewise remains always the same. 

In point of fact it is only after the setting up of the monarchy that 
a dynastic framework, comparable to that found in all the chronicles 
of the ancient East, becomes possible in Israel.1 It is common 
knowledge that this plan was adopted in particular by the editor of 
the book of Kings. However, it is relevant to notice ie fact that the 
relatively late adoption of the dynastic framework had a purpose, 
theological or literary, far more restricted than had been that of the 
ancient genealogical framework. Actually the latter was never ousted 
by the former. I add, in order to put everything in its proper place, 
that this genealogical framework within which the faith of Israel 
pictured the basic history of mankind, is still not rendered void in 
every respect by the chronological (sidereal) framework, more or less 
definite and all embracing, which we can now superimpose on it. 
From the theological point of view, the only plan which is truly 
connatural to the story of salvation as the sacred authors understood 
it, remains the genealogical one of which Genesis gives us the essential 
outlines. This is seen clearly in the New Testament also. It is the 
ancient genealogical framework which is everywhere presupposed, 
deep down, in the elaboration and continuation of God’s plan. Jesus, 
who is of ‘ the house of David,’ announces to the ‘ house of Israel’ 
the ‘good news’ of God’s kingdom. Now the house of Israel 
obviously means the descendants of Jacob, as a long history of faith, 


? cf. P. van der Meer, The Chronology of Ancient Western Asia and Egypt, Leiden 1955 
passim 
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suffering, mercy, grace and hope had modelled them. But the 
descendants of the patriarchs from generation to generation evoked 
the passing on of the inheritance of blessings and promises. The 
genealogical framework is evident. It shows itself even more clearly in 
several particular places. The genealogy which Luke gives after his 
account of the baptism of Jesus (Luke 3:23-38) is an imposing résumé 
of the whole of ancient history, considered as a long preparation for 
the gospel. It is, again, quite remarkable how the ascending genealogy 
of the third gospel, contrary to the genealogy by descent of Matthew 
which begins at Abraham (Matt. 1:1-16), goes right back to the first 
man and woman, and from them to God Himself. We are thus at 
one stroke brought back to the creation accounts in the very first pages 
of Genesis. It would be impossible to underline in a more striking 
manner the fact that the ‘ good news’ announced by Jesus was the 
continuation of the original blessing, beyond the privileges of Abra- 
ham’s descendants. The thought of Paul himself also, every time it 
comes up against the problem of the universality of the gospel, moves 
within the genealogical framework familiar to the whole of ancient 
tradition. This fact stands out particularly in the Epistle to the Romans 
and in the epistles of the captivity (Eph., Phil., Col.). I shall quote 
one text only, which I think is perfectly clear: “Remember that of 
old, you the Gentiles in the flesh (a reference to circumcision) . . ., 
you were at that time without Christ (without a Messias), shut out 
from the community of Israel (the “ house of Israel’), not belonging 
to the alliance of the promise, and having neither hope nor God in 
this world! Well now, at the present time, in Christ (the Messias) 
Jesus, you who were formerly afar off, you have been brought near, 
thanks to the blood of Christ. For it is he who is our peace, he who 
out of these two (Jews and Gentiles) has made one people, destroying 
the barrier which was separating them, doing away, in his flesh, with 
the enmity (fostered by) the law of precepts with its decrees (the law 
of Moses, the precepts of which singled out the Jewish people and 
separated it from other peoples), in order to mould (lit. create) the 
two into a single new man (the second Adam) and to bring about 
peace between them and reconcile them with God. He came to 
proclaim peace, peace for yourselves who were afar off, and peace too 
for those who were near. . . . In this way, then, you are no longer 
foreigners nor visitors ; you are fellow citizens of the saints (Israel), 
you are of the house of God ’ (Eph. 2:11-19). 

This extraordinary vision of the fulfilment of God’s plan could not, 
from our point of view, have ended with more characteristic expres- 
sions. It is no longer merely Israel, but also the peoples scattered 
from the beginning (Gen. 11) and hence excluded from the inheritance 
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and the promise (Gen. 12 ff.), who are now reconciled and, so to 
speak, gathered together, ‘ thanks to the blood of Christ,’ in the one 
and only ‘ house of God.’ All is restored. There is now but one God 
and Father of all, a single ‘house’ of the saints, in which there are 
neither foreigners nor guests, a single new blessing, a single inheritance 
promised to the offspring of this humanity now recreated in Christ. 
The name ‘ church’ is not mentioned, but it is quite clear that it is 
there. It is itself the new ‘ people of God.’ ? 

In spite of appearances I have not forgotten my subject. We are 
at the heart of the matter. That is in no way a paradox: it is a 
question of distinguishing various points of view. When we say 
‘family’ we think of marriage, father, mother, children, education 
and so on. The human group towards which our attention is spon- 
taneously attracted is one which is reduced to its ultimate limit: a 
limit which, as a matter of fact, is the next thing to the individual. 
For us, what a marriage does is to “ found’ a home, to give birth to a 
family. Before one has gone far from the latter, moreover, the ties 
of relationship begin to be strained, and soon snap completely. Thus 
family problems are in our eyes immediately connected with individual 
problems : to a large extent they are reciprocal. Beyond the family 
unit whose limits are precisely defined by the fruitfulness of the 
marriage in the first generation (or near enough to it), the assimilation 
of the individual into higher groupings ordinarily comes about for us 
along lines other than those resulting from birth, such as school, trade, 
profession, nationality, international association or religion. But it is 
to our world that these factors belong, not, generally speaking, to the 
world of the ancients, and in particular to that of Israel.2?_ There have 
been in the meantime enormous changes in the forms of civilisation, 
and culture and habit of thought. The convergence of these has 
gradually led the individual to take upon himself an increasingly 
greater measure of autonomy. This autonomy has brought with it 
his present condition, which is one of isolation. Numerous links have 
thus been broken. The family could not escape this evolution and it 
has followed suit. Many and varied historical circumstances have 
progressively brought it nearer to the kind of existence proper to the 
individual, or perhaps rather to the kind of existence proper to those 

1 * People ’ should be taken here in the sense it generally has in the Bible, especially 
when it is a question of Israel. The first implication of the term is that of a common 
ancestor. A ‘ people’ has first a ‘ father,’ then an ‘ inheritance’: land, customs, laws, 
institutions, traditions, etc. But it is descent from one single ancestor which is the 
deciding factor among all the rest. These ideas, it must be admitted, have become 
somewhat foreign to our way of thinking. 

2 It goes without saying that I am speaking here of an antiquity to which we are 


more directly indebted for what we have become : that of the Middle and Near East, 
and Greek and Roman antiquity. 
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individuals who were its own children, now emancipated at an 
increasingly tender age, certainly in their own minds, if not always in 
the mind of the law. This is the stage at which we have now arrived. 
But a fact which must be recognised is that this evolution has brought 
us a long way ; in fact, we have moved from a time in history when 
the opposite seemed the natural thing, namely that the family should 
develop into a people, and when, inversely, it was hardly intelligible 
that a people should have no father to whom it could appeal. 

It is above all from this point of view, and not from ours, that the 
faith and reason of Israel regarded the institution of marriage. We 
cannot forget this if we are intent on properly assimilating what they 
have to offer us. It is against this background of the family becoming 
a people that Israel’s faith and reason most effectively prepared for the 
church. In the course of the evolution which led toward the latter 
there were in fact discovered, little by little, some of the precious 
things on which Christian hope will continue to nourish itself: the 
fatherhood of God, the adoption, the new and eternal alliance, the 
rights of the first-born Christ (Rom. 8:28-30; Col. 1:15, 18), the 
promise which cannot rail, the blessing and the inheritance. In order 
to understand ourselves and sustain our fidelity we could do no better 
here than ‘ bear in mind the rock from which we have been hewn.’ 
Nevertheless there exists, even in Jewish antiquity, a counterpoise 
which assures the balance. The family, which at one extreme, tends 
to take to itself the kind of existence proper to the people, is neverthe- 
less not absorbed by the people : it becomes integrated therein. More 
precisely, the counterweight is provided by that aspect of the family 
under which it appears as the common life and mutual love of a man 
and woman. It is understandable, furthermore, that in this respect 
marriage should have been conducive, after a fashion, to a reversal of 
the first tendency. For if the family, by the extension of its fruitful- 
ness, tends in certain circumstances to form a people, it is nonetheless 
manifest that through the inevitable renewal of conjugal relations in 
each generation it tends at the same time to create and keep in being 
more circumscribed units : first of all in the union of husband and wife, 
then in that of father, mother and their immediate descendants. 

In this respect I think it is a remarkable fact that the faith of Israel, 
so expansive over the first factor (the people), should have had so little 
to tell us about the second (married partners). This difference is a 
good indication of where attention was principally focused. The 
family is first and foremost the people, and in a very special way the 
people par excellence, namely the posterity of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
of which, in a sense, Yahweh is the real father. However it is probably 
not less significant that on the rare occasions when ancient Jewish 
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tradition felt the need to express its basic concept of marriage, it should 
have chosen to do so in the Creation accounts (Gen. 1-2). This 
displays the universality and grandeur of this concept to the full. In 
the genealogical framework of Genesis it is obviously not by chance 
that marriage is brought to the fore at the same time as the very act 
which, on God’s side, gives birth to the great human family. The 


two aspects are on a par. 


The creation of man and woman Nevertheless it is important to take 
a closer look at these facts. Genesis begins with two accounts of the 
creation. It is quite permissible to present them in the aggregate if 
one’s purpose is limited. But the proceeding carries with it a great 
risk of confusion. It is much better for our subject to distinguish what 
really is distinct. The two accounts do in fact belong to literary 
traditions which are more or less independent, and whose individual 
characters are now fairly well defined. Each of these traditions has 
its distinctive preferences, manner, style and above all its own points 
of view. The first account of Creation (Gen. 1:1-2:4a) is worked 
out within the framework of the six days of the week and a seventh 
day, the sabbath, as a day of rest. The second account (Gen. 2:4b-25) 
is composed within a framework which is no longer temporal, but 
‘ geographical,’ that of the ‘ earthly paradise,’ and it is followed by the 
account of the Fall (Gen. 3:1-24). For our particular purpose here 
we must notice the very definite difference of intention in both editors. 
The first treats at some length of the creation of heaven and earth, and 
passes quite quickly over the creation of man. The second, on the 
contrary, treats at length of the creation of man, and is content with a 
few schematic references to the origin of the rest of the world. But 
there is one point which is perhaps even more typical of the difference 
of intention in the work of each editor, and this is the creation of man 
and woman, conjoined in the first and separated in the second. The 
texts are well known, but perhaps it will not be amiss to examine 
them once again. The first account reads as follows : ‘ (On the sixth 
day) God said : let us make man to Our image, in Our likeness, and 
let him be master of the fish in the sea, of the birds of the heavens, of 
the domestic animals, and of the whole earth, and of all the reptiles 
which crawl upon the earth. And God created man to His own 
image: to the image of God He created him : He created them male 
and female. Then God blessed them and said to them: be fruitful, 
multiply, fill the earth and bring it into subjection ; rule over the fish 
in the sea, the birds of the heavens, and over all the beasts which crawl 
upon the earth. . . . Now God saw all that He had made, and lo ! 
it was very good’ (Gen. 1:26-31). 
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You will have noticed the choice of words and the gradual develop- 
ment. In the first part of the text the subject is ‘man’ only, without 
any explicit distinction of sex. It is ‘man’ thus regarded who is 
created ‘to the image of God.’ We can see the idea: God, 
inasmuch as He is the creator of everything, is obviously also its master. 
But ‘man’ created by God has received from Him a share in His 
sovereignty as it were ; he is, in fact, to some extent master of the 
earth, his dwelling-place. This obvious and explicitly stated quality 
leads to the mention of that more mysterious quality which is its 
explanation : if ‘ man’ is master in his own duclinge ghee: as God is 
master of the universe, it is because he must have in him, from his 
very origin, some likeness ’ to his creator. Hence the words : * man’ 
was created ‘to the image of God.’ Moreover there is no further 
determination by the narrator : it is ‘ man,’ in the organic unity of the 
two sexes, inasmuch as both exercise a joint sovereignty over the earth 
on which they live, who is created ‘ to the image of God.’ As regards 
this divine likeness, then, the body is not excluded from it or simply 
left on one side, as perhaps one might be inclined to think. In the 
writer's intention, what has been made in the image of God is the 
total being of man and woman, as static individuals, no doubt, but 
also and still more in that active union through which both exercise as 
stewards what the author calls their rule over the earth, regarded, in a 
sense, as their inheritance. 

Such at least is the natural sense of the expressions used, due regard 
being had to the literary form of the account as a whole. Moreover 
in this way an explanation is found without any difficulty, for a 
transition which otherwise comes as much more of a shock: ‘ God 
created man in His own image: in the image of God He created 
him ; He created them male and female.’? It is quite clear that the 
narrator found nothing incongruous in the connection he established. 
We for our part can only presume that the perspective of his thought 
did not change as it developed. ‘ Man’ created ‘ in the image of God’ 
was then already, in actual fact, as we have concluded, that man and 
woman to whom the account later gives an assurance of the double 


blessing of fruitfulness and rule. ‘ Then God blessed them and said to 


1 “In our likeness’ is an emphatic repetition with apparently no special meaning 
beyond a reinforcement of the first formula ‘to our image.’ The expression does not 
aim at evoking anything with a precise ontological structure : body, soul, intellect, 
will, liberty, etc. Rather it tends to bring into relief the features of human beings as a 
whole, compared with the lower creatures of which ‘ man’ is master, and compared 
with God who is their creator. It defines a situation rather than an essence. An analo- 
gous expression may be found in Ps. 8:6. Moreover the idea is the same. 

2 In Hebrew the etymology of the terms, which probably influenced contemporary 
linguistic usage, has reference to the sexually morphological differences between man 
and woman. 
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them : be fruitful, multiply, fill the earth, and bring it into subjection.’ 
All this is perfectly worked out and forms one whole. 

There is a shade of meaning here which should be noticed. 
Idiomatically, the phrase which we translate ‘God blessed them and 
said to them’ should be understood as ‘God blessed them in the 
following words.’ Hence what follows is not strictly speaking a 
command, as it is usually taken to be. It is above all a blessing, which 
is something quite different. This idea finds more ready acceptance 
with the realisation that a similar blessing of fruitfulness (but without 
mention of ‘rule’) has already been spoken over fish, birds and 
reptiles (Gen. 1:22). In fact, in the mind of the narrator the “ blessings ’ 
are exactly parallel to the creative words: ‘Let there be light . . . 
Let there be a firmament . . .,’ and produce a like effect ; or if you 
wish, the blessings carry on the creation, passing from the plane of 
being to that of action. The relation of cause and effect remains the 
same, only its modality is changed, from the human standpoint. 
Having created the first man and woman in His own image, God Ly 
blessing them proclaims, equivalently, His intention of carrying on 
the work begun, both in them and in their descendants. This work 
will go on in this way, following the same lines, without alteration or 
interruption. The word of blessing is not less than the creative word : 
the image of God which was present at the beginning will also be 
present at the end. 

It miust also be emphasised that the blessing of the first man and 
woman is not solely a blessing of fruitfulness. This is doubtless to the 
fore, and it is natural in the context. But there is something more and 
it should not pass unnoticed : ‘ Bring (the earth) into subjection, and 
rule over the fish in the sea, the birds of the heavens and over all the 
beasts which crawl upon the earth.’ The meaning the narrator wished 
to give these words of subjection imposed on the earth and of rule 
over the animal world, certainly bears upon human activity insofar as 
this carries on the creation. The prospect is vast and one may suppose 
that the expressions are deliberately vague. The man and woman arc 
blessed not only in that fruitful union by which they are to fill the 
earth and which will give birth to the human family, but also in that 
union, fruitful too in its own way, by which they will together make 
the earth minister to their needs. Thus in every respect the blessing is 
not an individual but a common one. It is a man and woman, by their 
joint activity who will be masters of the “ house’ bestowed by God on 
their race. In this way too the blessing appears once more as a 
correlative of the creation. What has been made in the image of God 
to occupy the earth and bring it into subjection is a man and a woman 
not isolated one from another but together. The context of the 
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thought here, for creation as for blessing, is that of marriage and the 
home. 

The second account for its part, far from abandoning this per- 
spective, seems rather to accentuate it by giving the creation a more 
domestic and intimate atmosphere. The majestic ‘ geography’ of 
Eden with its spring and its four rivers does not prevent it being a 
garden of human proportions ; we have the impression that we could 
make the round of all the trees in a single day. Such a ‘ geography’ 
is obviously not descriptive. It might well be attributed to the poetic 
impressionism of the East. Nevertheless it goes without saying that 
it has a purpose, namely that of suggesting the ideal wealth which, in 
the mind of the narrator, is the sign of God’s favour. It was in this 
flawless garden that Yahweh put ‘ man’ to cultivate and preserve it. 
You remember what follows: the reflection of Yahweh that ‘It is 
not good that man should be alone ; I must make him a helper who 
will be suited to him’ ; the survey of the animals by their master, who 
imposes names on them and yet finds no suitable helper ; the man’s 
sleep during which Yahweh takes from him a ‘ rib,’ out of which He 
shapes woman ; the introduction of this woman to the man by Yah- 
weh, and the exclamation : ‘ Here is the one, this time, who is bone 
of my bones, and flesh of my flesh. She will be called woman (’ishah) 
because she has been taken out of man (’fsh),’ with the editor’s final 
comment : “ This is why man leaves his father and his mother, to join 
himself to his wife, and the two become one single flesh.’ 

The object of the account is so complex that in part it falls outside 
our subject. It cannot, moreover, be studied except through some- 
thing else, through images whose associations now partly escape us. 
Nevertheless one thing seems certain, and from this a suitable 
explanation of the rest can be deduced. It is the account of a begin- 
ning : man and woman have been created by God. But the ways 
they have been made are distinct and separate in virtue of various 
circumstances, of which the principal is that man is taken from the 
‘ dust’ of the earth whereas woman is taken from a ‘ rib’ of the man. 
Hence it is clear that if the basic intention of the account is directed 
towards the creation of man and woman, its secondary object must 
be to render an account, through this origin, of their mutual relations 
in the context of domestic life. But what special associations were, in 
the editor’s mind, connected with man being created before woman 
on the one hand, and on the other with woman’s being taken out of 
the man ? It is hard to tell with any certainty. The total effect of the 
account suggests, however, that the editor’s main idea was to ascribe 
to God, as to its first origin, the mysterious attraction which draws 
man and woman towards each other; at the same time, following 
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contemporary ideas, he regards it as more or less established that 
woman is to a certain extent dependent upon man within their domestic 
life. Love, anyway, could not be surrounded by a more exalted yet 
calm atmosphere. In order to gain a balanced appreciation of this 
faith and give it its due, it may perhaps be well to recall that at the 
time when the Genesis account was drawn up the oriental pantheon 
abounded in erotic legends, and that of all the races of antiquity Israel 
alone did not deify love. Indeed Israel does not seem even to have 
personified it, as, for example, she did in the case of ‘ Wisdom.’ It 
was one of her noblest traits to regard love soberly as a good which 
man and woman held from God by their common origin. 

To a great extent then the two accounts of the creation of man 
and woman overlap each other, although each has in part a distinct 
objective. Their common context is that of conjugal and domestic 
life. In actual fact Jewish tradition did not consider here, properly 
speaking, a creation of ‘ man,’ understood as ‘ human being,’ with the 
implications which our western culture might give to this expression. 
Jewish tradition, very organic and very concrete, was not disposed to 
split up man into isolated components. In its eyes ‘man’ was not, 
abstractly, a ‘rational being,’ but, in a much more comprehensive 
way, a man and woman together, in those conditions of existence 
determined by the complementary nature of their sex and by their 
effective union inside the family circle. It is “ man’ thus understood 
whom the first account shows to us as created in the image of God, 
and whose love is hallowed by the second account. But in the minds 
of both narrators ‘creation’ is the inauguration of destiny. Hence in 
the first account we have the blessing of God pronounced over the first 
man and woman, and in the second account, in continuity with 
creation, that division between man and woman of responsibility for 
the human work regarding the earth which is their common inheri- 
tance and their common abode. Hence, finally, the assurance, dis- 
cernible everywhere but more obvious in certain places, that such a 
destiny has received in its very origin a goodness against which nothing 
will prevail, not even the Fall: ‘God saw all that He had made, 
and lo! it was very good’ (Gen. 1:31). 


The love of Yahweh and Israel It is quite clear that the prophets 
from Osee onward were conscious, though perhaps without reflection, 
of this original goodness, and consequently introduced the image of 


1 This ‘ goodness’ is not to be taken in a vaguely moral sense, as if there were 
question of a simple ‘ rightness’ of things, understood in terms of human freedom. 
That which is ‘ good ’ in the sense of the creation account, is whatever is beautiful 
to see, well ordered, permanent, regular, useful and pleasant. It is a cumulative quality 
which reflects the quasi total experience of creatures. 
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the love between Yahweh and Israel. It is an impressive reappearance, 
though not intentional, of the representation, in the first creation 
account, of man and woman created in the image of God (Gen. 1:27). 
This time, as a matter of fact, it is as if man and woman were reflecting 
upon God the intense light of their being, a being so often at once 
united and torn apart, to catch a glimpse of something of His own 
goodness. Many questions have been asked about the origin of this 
prophetical theme.’ But they cannot be answered with certainty, for 
explanations are not always forthcoming. What may in a general 
manner be said, is that Israel, like all the ancient peoples of the East, 
had inherited the ways of thought which the men of prehistory had 
slowly drawn from domestic experience. During thousands of years 
man and woman, in their most intimate relations, had been the two 
poles of this thought. Their mutual relations within the privileged 
sphere of generation had little by little shaped in their minds the first 
traces of the notion of causality, on the admittedly limited plane of 
beginning and end. As the oldest legends which have come down to 
us bear witness, it was with this still very elementary intellectual 
equipment, even in the historical period, that the first paths towards 
the idea of God were opened up. The total result of this prolonged 
effort reaches us in the shape of cosmogonies, most often polytheist, 
and almost always comprising as a principal feature an anthropogony 
under divers forms. Such was the normal approach. It would not 
be difficult to show the active part played by this way of thought in 
Israel’s religious consciousness until a comparatively late era ; although 
certainly some elements of the ancient scheme became gradually 
fossilised in the language, in proportion as monotheism was more and 
more strongly established (thus, for example, the survival in Hebrew 
of ba‘al : master—spouse, as a divine title cf. Os. 2:18). One may 
add to this the proximity felt to exist between the two realities, 
analogous in several respects, of alliance and marriage.? It no longer 
comes as a surprise then to find in prophetical tradition, and no longer 
merely germinating but in full flower, the image of the (conjugal) 
love between Yahweh and Israel. 

For us at least, seeing these things at a distance it is in Osee that 
the theme appears for the first time (c.750 B.c.). If this circumstance 


1 The main texts to which from this point onwards I should like to refer the reader 
= Os. 2:4-25 5 I1:1-9; Jer. 2:1-4:4; 31:1-22; Is. $4:1-10; 62:1-12; Ez. 16 
and 23. 

3 cf. the form of marriage contract employed at Elephantine (sth cent. B.c.) : ‘ She 
is my wife and I am her husband from today, henceforth and for ever,’ and the phrase- 
ology of the new alliance in Jer. 31:33 * then I shall be their God and they shall be my 
people ’ (cf. Jer. 30:22 ; Lev. 26:12 ; Os. 2:21). With regard to the marriage contracts 
of Elephantine, see R. Yaron, * Aramaic Marriage Contracts from Elephantine,’ 
Journal of Semitic Studies m (1958), pp. 2-4; 30-2. 
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alone does not allow us to say that Osee was its originator, it is 
nevertheless an easy matter to see that those who took it up again 
after him (Jeremias, Deutero-Isaias, Ezechiel) have scarcely done any- 
thing but follow his example. Besides, the pattern was complete in 
Osee so that for our own particular point of view we may limit our 
remarks to him alone. To avoid confusion, it will perhaps not be 
amiss to stress first of all that this image of the love of Yahweh and 
Israel is at once loftier and more restricted than the reality of marriage 
on which it is based. It is in fact obvious that the prophet did not 
develop this theme to cast new light upon marriage, but to trace out 
a path, through marriage—and a marriage seriously threatencd if not 
broken !—towards an understanding of God’s plans, which show in 
spite of all human erring an indestructible love. Nevertheless marriage 
itself was indirectly enhanced in some fashion, as if the glimpse of 
something of God through the sensuous medium of the flesh had in 
return conferred on it a certain divine grandeur. The creature is no 
longer the same when once God has been glimpsed through it, even 
if this were but in a sudden illumination of thought and consciousness. 
This mediatory quality lifts it once for all above itself; or rather, 
restores it to its true dimensions, when once it has been viewed in such 
a wide perspective. It is not for nothing that sometimes those things 
which are nearest and most familiar to us have a share in revealing 
our ultimate hopes. Thus marriage first served in the mind of the 
prophet as a help in the difficult search for God’s plan for erring men ; 
as a result it became a ready-made path which others, individually or 
collectively, could follow him in using. 

Moreover it is important to be cxact about the aspect of marriage 
which serves as the implicit theme in Osce’s image of the love between 
Yahweh and Isracl. It is not that of fruitfulness or generation, but an 
aspect which is in a sense much morc radical, and which is more 
specifically human; namely that of love. Outside of this the image 
would even lose all significance. It is marriage insofar as it is love, 
and thus it is the yearning, in itself unlimited, of a man and a woman 
for cach other, over and above any consideration of fruitfulness, which 
is spontaneously borrowed by the prophct as a means of access to the 
most mysterious part of Yahwch’s plan for His people: that which 
maintains fidelity to the promise and its fulfilment in spite of the 
widespread flourishing of evil. In actual fact it is not of the sterility 
of his marriage that Osce contplains. It appears that Gomer, his wife, 
had given him within a few years two sons and a daughter (Os. 1:3-9). 


1 An excellent review. of current opinions on this point will be found in 
H. H. Rowley, ‘ The Marriage of Hosea,’ in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library xxx1x 
(1956-7), pp. 200-33. 
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The genius of the prophet on the contrary lay precisely in this, that 
he had left aside that aspect of marriage in which from the beginning 
of time, according to the tradition of his people, a sign of God’s 
blessing had invariably been seen. It is rather insatiable tee as such, 
disappointed in spite of fruitfulness, which shows him the tremendous 
spiritual drama of the idolatry to which his nation has become 
addicted. This is so true, that when the prophet, spurning despair, 
resolves to restore his wounded affection, it is the memory of the 
espousals which comes back to his mind, and which he sets up as an 
indestructible ideal for the future (2:16-22). 


The Canticle of Canticles Osee had acquired a unique awareness of 
his union with Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim. But in this aware- 
ness what was the essential element ? It was the espousals, above and 
beyond the drama itself and the fruitfulness of the marriage, because 
they stood for love alone ; and Jewish antiquity has handed down to 
us a remarkable witness of the unique force to be found in betrothal, 
as being love unadorned. This witness, of extraordinary charm and 
beauty, is the Canticle of Canticles. Moreover if we now turn our 
attention to it as we draw towards the end of this investigation we are 
doing no more than taking a hint from Osec himself. For it seems 
probable that in Osee 2:17 there is an allusion to betrothal songs 
parallel with, if not identical to, those we have in the Canticle : ‘ There, 
she will reply as in the days of her youth.’ This ‘ reply” could not 
take a more apt form than that in which the Canticle clothes the 
expression of the betrothed girl’s feelings. 

For the critics the general interpretation of the poem remains 
doubtful. It is of course unnecessary to add that we are only con- 
cerned with the general interpretation ; it would be impossible to go 
into the details of the text. A short time ago I proposed a simple 
solution to this supposedly abstruse problem. I was not so ingenuous 
as to think that everybody would be immediately convinced of its 
truth, and I venture to go back, very briefly, over a point which seems 
to me decisive even apart from any other consideration. In the article 
just referred to? I distinguished a ‘ pre-literary ’ stage of the Canticle, 
corresponding to the period during which its use for its original 
purpose was widespread (approximately the era of the monarchy up 
to the Exile), from a~“ literary ’ stage, corresponding to the subsequent 
period. By this time the Canticle had become quite simply (thanks 
to the Wisdom writers who had first collected and then edited it) a 
text like other texts, having from now on an existence which was 
much attenuated by comparison with that which it had had before. 

1 “Le sens du Cantique des cantiques,’ Revue biblique, tx (1955), pp. 197-221 
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I suggested at the same time that the gradual transition from Hebrew 
to Aramaic as the spoken language of Palestine in the Persian era had 
probably had something to do with this change. At any rate, if the 
main premise was correct, it was clear, I said, that the meaning of the 
Canticle should be sought first and foremost at its pre-literary stage, 
not, as many suppose, at the literary stage. In short, the meaning of 
the Canticle should be above all that which derives from its use as a 
song, rather than that which results from reading it as a text. This 
was the starting-point of my interpretation. It remained to decide 
what could have been the purpose which the Canticle originally ful- 
filled. At this point two methods of analysis seemed possible : one 
internal, the other external. In actual fact both converged upon the 
same truth : the original purpose of the Canticle had been as a betrothal 
song. With its lyrical form it compensated psychologically and socially 
for the business-like nature of the contract,’ and was the first exchange 
of love between the betrothed, equivalent to a mutual promise of 
fidelity. 
Such then must have been the general sense of the Canticle when 
it was taken up and edited by the Wisdom writers some time after 
the exile. For there is no indication—rather the contrary—that the 
Wisdom writers wished to modify this primitive meaning, and this 
is made sufficiently clear by what they added to it (8:6b-7). But if 
this is so it is clear that we ought to read the Canticle now, in the same 
way as did the Sages then, as a betrothal song. This has not been the 
usual attitude, for interpreters, by force of circumstances and because 
of certain basic assumptions, have generally read it in a prophetical 
setting, as an allegory or parable of the love (eschatological or other- 
wise) between Yahweh and Israel.? To read it in a sapiential setting 


1 cf. R. Yaron, art. cit., pp. 1-39 

2 M. Feuillet in a note attached to one of his recent articles (‘ L’universalisme et 
l’alliance dans la religion d’Osée,’ in Bible et vie chrétienne, xvmi (1957), p. 32, note 6), 
puts the question : ‘ Does the Canticle make use of prophetical ideas or does it not ?’ 
As far as | am concerned, the answer is: No! The Canticle is confined to the betrothal 
theme ; it shows no knowledge of the idea of the betrothal or marriage of Yahweh 
and Israel, which would be the prophetical idea. This is a fact, and it is easily provable 
if silence means anything. The onus of proof falls upon those who claim the opposite, 
making the dumb to speak. For it is my supposition that in Jewish antiquity you could 
think of betrothal without straightway implying, by allegory or parable, the transference 
of this universal and fundamental idea to the special case of the relation between Yahweh 
and Israel. The writer adds: ‘ Nothing that has been said to the contrary has, in my 
opinion, advanced by one step the understanding of the Canticle, because people have 
restricted themselves to general considerations without troubling to go into a detailed 
discussion of the text.’ There must be some misunderstanding here. In-any problem 
the most detailed solution is not necessarily the most accurate. I would even go so far 
as to say that in the present case, any temptation to enter too soon into detailed 
examination may very easily conceal a retreat from the much more serious problem 
raised by the text as a whole. For in such a situation detailed analysis is only possible 
on a basis of assumptions, and in the nature of things, with every move it sinks deeper 
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is simply to return to the more ancient Jewish tradition, at least up to 
about the first century A.D., as well as to return to the original function 
of the poem as a betrothal song. In fact, the prophetical reading of 
the Canticle, as a figure of the love between Yahweh and Israel, does 
not appear in tradition until a relatively late date (the second 
century A.D.), when, because of the remoteness from its original 
purpose, the Canticle was actually no more than a text, handed over 
defenceless to the imagination and preconceived ideas of the erudite. 
In this way it was finally separated, both among Jews and Christians, 
from that sapiential tradition which had ensured its survival in the 
first place. This could happen because by the second century a.D. 
the sapiential tradition was practically dead. The only thing remain- 
ing, and that in a predominantly Pharisaic form, was the tradition of 
the Law and the Prophets. This tradition, by the familiar procedure 
of allegory, took to itself the whole interpretation of the Canticle. 
But it was a misinterpretation, and it is fairly easy to see how this 
misinterpretation was accepted. This line of reasoning, after further 
time to consider it, still seems to me to be sound. I should merely 
like to support it by making an observation which as far as I know 
has not previously been expressed by anybody else. 

I refer to the title “ Canticle of Canticles ’ (Hebrew : shir ha-shirim), 
to which insufficient attention has been paid. This title can hardly be 
the one under which the poem was composed. It is an appreciative 
title : “The most beautiful of songs,’ which one hesitates to attribute 
to an author, but which, on the contrary, it would not be hard to 
imagine coming from the pen of an editor. The latter could, without 
vanity or presumption, write over the poem: Canticle of Canticles. 
It was a name which bore witness to the recognised merit of the 
composition, and to the affection for it, bred of long use or a long 
tradition. Canticle of Canticles is not the author’s name for it, but 
that given it by an editor. 

But if Canticle of Canticles is the editor’s name for it, the question 
immediately arises as to what the poem was previously called. If an 


1 Within these limits this fact is recognised by a fair number of exegetes: cf. a 
recent work, R. Gordis, The Song of Songs, New York 1954, p. 78. 





into erroneous details. So it is with the assumptions themselves that one must quarrel. 
The detail will fill itself in later quite naturally, without any need for force to make it 
fit a system. As regards seeing in love ‘ an essentially sacred character,’ this was always 
foreign to the thought of the prophets as it was to that of the Canticle of Canticles. 
Religious ethnology, moreover, proves abundantly that each time the sacred has been 
grafted on to love, it has risked degeneration into superstition (religious prostitution, 
innumerable fecundity rites, etc.). The prophets of Israel were well aware of this 
because they had examples of it before their very eyes. And what they knew did not 
exactly incline them to find in love ‘ an essentially sacred character.’ It was enough for 
them that love was ‘ blessed ’ by its connection with creation. 
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original name could be found, it goes without saying that it would be 
of exceptional value in establishing the general meaning which the 
song must have had in its original context. Now this pre-literary 
title of the poem, in my opinion, is still in existence. Since in fact it 
is a song which is under discussion, it is natural to suppose that this 
song must have been known by a name which indicated the theme 
both of the music and the words. But in any literature or folklore in 
the world, such titles are only conceivable as being borrowed in some 
way from the very songs to which they are applied. Normally the 
first line or hemistich of the composition (a verse or refrain) is chosen. 
We ourselves retain this same practice, and examples of it are far too 
numerous to choose from. This practice of naming pieces according 
to melody and theme was, needless to say, perfectly well known to 
Jewish antiquity. The Psalter still contains some examples: Ps. 22, 
‘Concerning: The doe at early dawn’; 56, ‘Concerning: The 
dumb dove of far-off gods’; 57-9, 75, ‘Do not destroy,’ to quote 
only the most certain cases of this.’ 

If we bear this in mind, it suffices to look at the beginning of the 
Canticle to recognise there a literary form similar to that which one 
might have expected. Everybody has noticed that the first hemistich, 
whilst being in harmony with the general tone of the poem, neverthe- 
less has no close textual connection with what follows. After ‘ May 
he kiss me with the kisses of his mouth,’ the second hemistich carries 
on in the second person without any transition. The temptation for 
critics has naturally been, after supposing every possible meaning for 
this isolated hemistich, to suggest textual emendations, all equally 
unsatisfactory.? But is it in fact necessary to make any correction ? 
The most natural supposition in such a case is rather that we have here 
the designation under which a certain melody was known in antiquity, 
this designation having been preserved by the Wisdom writers who 
edited the ancient betrothal song after the exile. Thus Canticle of 
Canticles would be the name given to it by the editors simply to 
express their esteem when, belatedly, it became part of that literary 
treasure we know as the Wisdom writings. And so ‘ May he kiss me 
with the kisses of his mouth’ is, on this supposition, a name given to 
music and words, a name by which the song was called as long as it 
remained in current use and as long as it accompanied ancient Jewish 
marriage celebrations, from the beginning of the monarchical period 
at the very least right up to the Persian era. This hypothesis has in 


1 cf. R. Tournay, Les Psaumes (Bible de Jérusalem), Paris 1950, pp. 9-10 ;_E. Gerson- 
Kiwi, ‘ Musique,’ in Dictionnaire de la Bible (Suppl.), v, coll. 1437-8 

® cf. the review of the main opinions in P. Jouon, Le Cantique des cantiques, Paris 1909, 
pp. 125-7; D. Buzy, Le Cantique des cantiques (La Sainte Bible v1), pp. 297-8; the 
apparatus of Biblia Hebraica (Kittel-Kahle), 3rd ed., in loc. 
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its favour the fact that it is quite obvious when once it is considered, 
and that, without strain, it accounts for all the elements of the problem.t 

It may, as I believe, become accepted, and if so it supplies at the same 
time a perfectly plain indication of the general sense of the Canticle 
as it was originally used. This wonderful song which the Wisdom 
writers have preserved for us with the literary title of Canticle of 
Canticles was first of all, if you like, a ‘ Kissing song for the betrothed.’ 
So by a new and more direct way we arrive at a general interpretation 
of the poem which already seems to commend itself sufficiently on 
other grounds. The Canticle is a nuptial song whose appropriate 
religious values must be looked for within the implied framework, 
namely the very profound regard which Israel had for the union of 
man and woman. Thus we come once more to our starting-point, 
the creation stories. What has already been said about these will 
suffice to give us an understanding of the greatness of the Canticle of 
Canticles. It must have been virtually the equal of the exaltation 
which, in the mind of the editor of the Genesis account, had marked 
for ever the first meeting of the first man and woman : ‘ Yahweh God 
fashioned into woman the rib which He had taken from the man. 
He brought her before the man, and the man cried out: this time, 
it is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh. This one shall be called 
woman, because she has been taken from man! This is why man 
leaves his mother and father and joins himself to his wife, and they 
become one single flesh’ (Gen. 2:23-4). Someone else, who had 
doubtless understood, was to add later after quoting part of this text, 
and taking up once more the profound inspiration of Osee for the 
benefit of the Gospel : ‘This mystery is great: I mean with regard 
to Christ and the Church’ (Eph. 5:32). 

JeAN-PAUL AUDET, 0.P. 
Ottawa 


1 The initial ki of the second hemistich (1:2) does not offer any real difficulty for 
this explanation. The syntactical value of this ki is reduced to the minimum in any 
hypothesis which does not arbitrarily correct the text of the first hemistich. It is a 
usage which may be likened to the recitative ki, to introduce the whole of the suc- 
ceeding development. The particle is, however, a little stronger than our colon ; it is 
a reinforced colon, which may quite well be translated as ‘ Yes, . . .” (cf. 8:6b for 
another usage of the same sort to introduce a reflection of the editor : ‘ For (yes) love 
is as strong as death,’ etc.). It is, moreover, probable that this ki is proper to the 
‘literary ’ period of the Canticle, and must have a added for purposes of ‘ reading ° ; 
without doubt it had less reason for appearing in the song. This observation finds 
support too in the obvious fact that parallelism only becomes evident from the second 
hemistich onwards. In the period of its pre-literary use this would serve the poem as 
both a musical and thematic archetype. The musical import of this archetype, it goes 
without saying, is irretrievably lost, but its thematic value remains. It fixes the gen- 
eral sense of the poem. This sense excludes any parabolic or allegorical purpose. 
With its melody and (principal) theme thus determined by the title, the Canticle 
cannot be anything but a nuptial song. It is the ‘ Song of the kiss of the betrothed.’ 
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PRIESTLY VIRTUES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT-—II! 
(Translated from the French by B. Dickinson) 


ST PAUL’S TEACHING 


The Epistle to the Hebrews singles out two virtues proper to the pricst 
of the New Covenant, compassion and fidelity : 

It was fitting, indeed, that God—for whom and by whom all things exist—while 
guiding a host of his sons to glory, should raise the author of their salvation to the 
peak of perfection by the path of suffering. In this way the Son who sanctifies and 
the sons who are sanctified have a common origin. That is why he is not ashamed 
to call them his brethren. . . . Since these children are akin in having flesh and 
blood, he too came to share this common bond with them. In this way he was able 
by his death to annihilate the prince of death, that is the devil, and to liberate those 
multitudes who lived as slaves under the fearful bondage of death all their lives. It 


was certainly not angels that he came to rescue ; no, he came to rescue the sons of 
Abraham (Heb. 2:10-16). 


We could not give too much consideration to the implications of 
the primary theological concept in this passage : Christ being perfected 
by suffering in his mission as Saviour. The purpose of the Incarnation 
and the form it took would not have been the same if Jesus had been 
obliged to ransom pure spirits. In this case, by all the evidence, he 
would have been spared from taking human nature and undergoing 
death and the passion. But since it is men whom he intends to save 
and sanctify, he has to share their state. He takes upon him their 
nature, that is to say he becomes like them, not just in a limited or 
superficial way but by a real and complete identification with these 
human beings. Hence they truly become his brethren, notably in 
suffering and in the doom of death. Now it is precisely because by 
the incarnation Jesus became capable of feeling pain and of experiencing 
the pangs of death that he is set up as “the perfect priest.’ He is the 
ideal saviour, if one may say so, in the sense that he has been fitted to 
share the same sufferings and trials as those whom he represents before 
God and to whom he brings pardon and grace. In other words, by 
the incarnation and the crucifixion the High Priest of the New 
Covenant, having shared the wretched state of his brethren in human 
nature, was able to learn compassion. Therein lies his priestly 


perfection. 
‘Because of that, he had to make himself like his brethren in 


1 For Part I see Scripture, vol. x (1958), pp. 10-17 
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everything, so that he might become a High Priest who was beth 
merciful and faithful in the service of God, to make atonement for the 
sins of the people. It is, in fact, because he himself has suffered and 
been schooled in trials that he is able to help those who are suffering ’ 
(Heb. 2:17-18). The adjective ‘ merciful’ is found only here and in 
Matt. 5:7 in the whole of the New Testament. It does not mean mercy 
in the strict sense of forgiving the guilty, so much as compassion in 
the face of others’ misery. It is a real revelation ! For Philo forbade 
the High Priest to weep at the death of his parents, the better to prove 
by this insensibility that he belonged exclusively to God. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews, on the contrary, envisages compassion as the first of 
priestly virtues ; it is even the explanation it gives for the mystery of 
Why God became man and suffered ' 

The Epistle presses the point home. It is precisely because Christ 
has suffered that he can bring help to men. The verb pascho in the 
perfect indicates not so much the historic fact of the passion as the 
permanent characteristic it has left in Christ, together with its enduring 
validity and effectiveness. First and foremost it indicates the ever- 
present mercy which suffering arouses in the High Priest. For he, one 
might translate, is ‘a perpetual sufferer.’ The nature of this ordeal is 
pin-pointed by the aorist participle peirastheis. It was a temptation. 
It refers to the ordeal of the cross and the temptation to escape it at 
Gethsemane (Heb. 5:7 ; cf. Mark 14:16). Having experienced human 
weakness in the face of death, knowing the violence of moral fear and 
of bodily pain, our saving hero is ever ready literally to ‘run to the 
help’ of those who cry out to him when they are in the throes and 
are tempted to give way. In fact, our High Priest has not only suffered 
for us, but like us. But sharing the same ordeals makes one com- 
passionate and devoted to companions in misfortune. 

This subject is so important, and this qualification for the priest of 
the New Testament so unexpected that our author returns to it in a 
new section, 4:14-5:10: ‘Since we have in Jesus, the Son of God, a 
great High Priest who is perfect, who has penetrated into heaven, let 
us stand fast in professing our faith. For ours is not a High Priest who 
is incapable of feeling for us in our weaknesses ; no, to be like us he 
suffered every weakness, except sin. Let us draw near to the throne 
of grace, therefore, with confidence ’ (4:14-15). 

Our profession of faith centres on Jesus as the sovereign Pontiff of 
God’s people. The faithful in the new Covenant have been given an 
authorised mediator. Their Pontiff stands at God’s right hand, crowned 
with honour and glory, so placed that his intercession is effective. 
Now our confidence in his help has a unique foundation from the fact 
that this priest is one of us by his human nature and because he knows 
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by experience what our weakness is. Sumpathed, literally ‘to suffer 
with another,’ can mean “to share his sufferings ’ or ‘ to experience the 
same feelings’ as the other. God, for example, as our Father, 
‘sympathises’ with men, in the sense in which love, and even a 
sharing of nature, gives the power to understand and share another’s 
affections. But sympathy also springs from a shared experience : 
anyone who has undergone a certain kind of suffering or tasted a 
certain kind of joy has a spontaneous fellow-feeling for anyone else 
who has done so. It was for this very reason that the Son of God 
sought to experience our weaknesses in his human nature. His 
‘weakness’ is pre-eminently that of human nature subject to weari- 
ness, sorrow and death. It encompasses all the deficiencies and 
limitations of a created being, its natural frailty, its disconcerting 
mutability ; everything, in fact, which in the moral order comes 
under the capacity of being ‘ tempted.’ 

The Bible uses the word ‘trials’ for the means by which God 
sounds man’s reins and heart and makes proof of his fidelity, but which 
may also put him in danger. Hence the ecclesiastical sense of the werd 
‘temptation ’ and the humble plea in the Our Father: ‘Lead us not 
into temptation” . . . which could be fatal to us, given our weakness. 
Temptation (peirasmos) is a fundamental factor in man’s religious life, 
a ‘trial’ of his faith and his love. Now Christ, Son of God though 
he was, had temptations. He too was put to the trial, not only in the 
desert and at Gethsemane—when he had to be strengthened by an 
angel that he might continue the struggle (agonia)—but throughout 
his whole life, during which, apart from the material difficulties of 
hunger and thirst and fatigue, he endured condemnation by the 
Synagogue, the hatred of the Pharisees, desertion by his first converts, 
the fruitlessness of his preaching. He himself could describe his whole 
life as overshadowed by the stigma of ‘temptation,’ in which his 
Apostles were included: “You are the ones who have remained 
faithfully by my side in my trials’ (Luke 22:28). If the Saviour and 
the saved belong to the same race and enjoy the same grace (Heb. 2:11), 
they also share the same tribulations ; their union and their family 
likeness are perfect. 

This conformity of the Son of God to our state and our misery is 
so marked that the writer has to add a saving note : ‘ Except for sin.’ 
This means not only that Christ at his weakest did not yield to 
temptation, but also that he never knew those enticements to evil or 
inclinations to sin which come from a corrupt nature. But this 
inherent innocence in no way lessens our Lord’s abiding compassion. 
On the contrary, we know what a wealth of tenderness and forgive- 
ness the Saints extend to sinners; whereas sinners themselves often 
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adopt a rigorous and harsh attitude towards the faults of their neigh- 
bours. The fact is that every sin shuts up the heart upon itself and 
lessens its sympathy for others. True love does the opposite, it opens 
wide the soul and makes it welcome all human wretchedness. In this 
way Christ’s holiness enlarged the power of his mercy and his 
devotedness to * poor sinners.’ 

Such is the exact measure of the greatness and misery of the priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ. Following the pattern of the supreme High 
Priest, every priest—set apart and dedicated to God’s service—shares 
the weakness of those whom he has to save. If God did not appoint 
angels but men to intercede on behalf of sinners, it is because these 
mediators had to know by experience the depths of misery in the 
human heart and had to be capable of ‘ fellow-feeling.’ It follows 
that a priest who is “ un-feeling,’ without the gift of sympathy, unable 
to be moved, has not the spirit of his priesthood. On the other hand, 
how closely St Paul became a faithful reproduction of his model : 
‘Who is weak, without my sharing his weakness? Who is tempted, 
without the same fire burning me and setting me on fire ?’ (2 Cor. 
11:29). 


Faithfulness Faithfulness is the quality required from all those who 
are entrusted with a responsible task (Neh. 13:13) or a mission, as 
were A-raham (Neh. 9:8), Moses (Heb. 3:2, 5), St Paul (1 Tim. 1:12) ; 
likewise from those appointed as steward or administrator (Luke 14:42 ; 
16:10; 1 Cor. 4:2). Under the command and at tke disposal of a 
Master, their duty is to conform to his will at every point. They are 
to combine therefore precision and perseverance in the fulfilment of 
their task in the most practical sense. These were the qualities Yahweh 
sought in Sadoc: “I shall raise up to myself a faithful priest who will 
act according to my heart and soul’ (1 Sam. 2:35). Now the High 
Priest of the new Covenant shows outstanding faithfulness both in his 
intercessicn before God and in his devotedness to men (Heb. 3:2-6). 
Did he not himself bear witness on the cross that he had carried out 
completely the work which the Father had entrusted to him? He 
would not give up his last breath until he had proclaimed : ‘ All is 
accomplished.’ Therefore his priests will be expected to imitate his 
fidelity. As servants who are vigilant and zealous in fulfilling their 
ministry, they will never be dilettante dreamers or idle amateurs. 
Their meat must be ‘to do the will of Him that sent them and to 
bring his work to its conclusion’ (John 4:34), to sacrifice themselves 
unto death in this obedience: “Consecrate them in faithfulness’ 
(John 17:17). 

It is in this spirit that, for example, they will hasten to the bedside 
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of a sick man at the first call, to pray for him (James 5:14) and will 
keep most vigilant watch over the flock for whom they are responsible 
before God. In Heb. 13:17 we see the leaders of the community 
keeping anxious vigil for the good of souls. The verb agrupned, ‘ to 
stay awake, to suffer from insomnia,’ well describes the depth of this 
apostolic care—it involves losing sleep ! No-one felt this solicitude 
more keenly than St Paul who, after recalling the scourgings, imprison- 
ments, shipwrecks—all the severest trials he had undergone in his 
endeavours to preach the Gospel—adds as the supreme burden : ‘ This 
strain which daily weighs upon me: anxiety for all the churches’ 
(2 Cor. 11:28). 


The grace of the priesthood In the pastoral Epistles the priesthood is 
considered as a charism. Granted by God, it is transmitted by the 
imposition of hands from the presbyters and bestows all the graces 
that the minister of the Church needs for his personal life and for his 
ministry. 

On several occasions St Paul exhorts Timothy not to neglect ‘ the 
gift of God which is in thee’ (1 Tim. 4:14), since its original creation 
at his ordination. This grace, then, is both immanent and permanent. 
It is exercised in external signs: prayers, prophecies, etc., and is 
efficacious ; so that to hoard it fruitlessly would be to incur a grave 
sin of omission : ‘The man who receives grace must not neglect it, 
but is bound to bear fruit from it. The servant who hides his lord’s 
money in the earth is punished for negligence.’ When onc is enriched 
with grace by God and deputed to represent him before men, indolence 
is sinful. The more talents we have been given, the greater our 
obligation to draw profit from them (cf. Luke 12:48). Our Lord 
expressly declared to his Apostles that he had chosen them and 
established them that they might bring forth much fruit (cf. 
John 15:8, 10). St Paul singles out the grace of the priesthood itself 
as the power that should be set to work to produce this fruit by 
whole-hearted fidelity. 

‘I remind you again: Rouse up the gift of God which was put 
into you when I laid hands on you’ (2 Tim. 1:6). The Greek verb 
anazopurein is sometimes translated ‘re-animate,’ as Jacob was 
re-animated when he heard the good news about Joseph (Gen. 45:27), 
or ‘revive,’ as when the Sunamite’s child was brought to life by 
Eliseus (2 Kings 8:1, 5) ; but it means literally ‘inflame’ (1 Macc. 13:7), 
* re-kindle,’ ‘ fan into flame.’ It is frequently used in the metaphorical 
sense of stirring up or re-starting ; and this seems to be the shade of 
meaning intended here, where it is not a question of re-lighting a fire 
that has gone out, but rather of using the bellows to make the hearth 
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blaze out with bright flames. We must not merely refrain from 
extinguishing the Spirit (1 Thess. 5:19), but must even stir it up to 
increase its manifestations. This metaphor of fire applied to the action 
of the Holy Ghost (cf. Acts 2:3) in the sacrament of Holy Orders is as 
apt as that of water to signify His activity in the sacrament of Baptism 
(Tit. 3:6). It is no longer a question of purification, but of the light 
of faith and the burning zeal of charity. The priestly ministry, like 
that of John the Baptist, is to be a burning and a shining light 
(cf. John 5:35). 

Furthermore St Paul defines what he means by this gift : ‘ Revive 
the gift of God that isin you . . . For it is not a cowardly spirit that 
God has given us, but a strong spirit of charity and solid good sense’ 
(1 Tim. 1:6-7). For the Apostle, courage and energy, boldness and 
strength are the prime qualities in a priest. This is because on the one 
hand they are a direct sharing in that ‘ power’ which sums up the 
action of the Holy Ghost (1 Thess. 1:5 ; Gal. 3:5) ; on the other hand 
because he sees the ministry as uphill work and even as a battle. 
Weaklings could never take part in it. Hence: ‘Jesus Christ made me 
strong when he set me up in the priesthood ’ (cf. 1 Tim. 1:12) ; ‘ Take 
strength from the grace which dwells in Christ Jesus’ (2 Tim. 2:1) ; 
‘This charge, then, I give into thy hands, my son Timothy, in 
virtue of the prophecies that singled thee out, long ago, to support 
thee in fighting the good fight ’ (1 Tim. 1:18). This metaphor brings 
out the seriousness, the obligations, the trials and the difficulty of the 
apostolate in which, for soldiers in the field as St John Chrysostom 
says, the struggle with the enemy, the night-watches, ‘ fatigues” and 
work is continuous. But our fight is in the service of the noblest of 
causes and will end in victory, so long as the priest mistrusts his own 
strength and ‘leans’ on the grace of his priesthood, that is to say on 
the Holy Ghost, who continually works and lives in him. ‘Human 
indeed we are, but it is in no human strength that we fight our battles. 
The weapons we fight with are not human weapons; they are 
divinely powerful, ready to pull down strongholds. Yes, we can pull 
down the conceits of men, every barrier of pride which sets itself up 
against the true knowledge of God ; we make every mind surrender 
to Christ’s command ’ (2 Cor. 10:3-5), like a garrison that capitulates 
but finds salvation in surrender, because it is truth which gives freedom 


(John 8:32). 


Charity Together with this power, the priest received on the day 
of his ordination ‘a spirit of charity ’ in the service of his neighbour. 
This is to be the key inspiration of his ministry, whatever form that 
may take. ‘ As for thee, O man of God, aim at charity’ (1 Tim. 6:11 ; 
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2 Tim. 2:22). ‘Bea model to the faithful, in word and deed, by your 
charity and faith’ (1 Tim. 4:12). The priest should appear as a 
revelation of divine love. In his own person he teaches souls what it 
is to love. Has he to rule and command? In this his fundamental 
intention must always be to promote an increase of charity in the 
Church: ‘The aim of all commandments is charity’ (1 Tim. 1:5). 
This assumes that the priest lives intensely by this love, and St Paul is 
surely revealing the innermost depths of his apostolic heart when he 
confesses : “Caritas Christi urget nos’ (2 Cor. 5:4). This might well 
be translated, ‘ The love which Christ has for us and we for him locks 
us in its embrace.’ It is a holdfast, a pressure which is also a spur. It 
exerts a kind of internal violence which will not allow the apostle to 
be self-reflexive or to consider his own tastes and comfort, still less to 
remain inert. It is an overmastering power that drives him to sacrifice 
himself without measure, to make himself all things to all men. As 
Christ’s deputy, his plans, his words, his actions, his fears and hopes 
and joys are governed by an ardent charity that does not seek his own 
interest but solely the good of his neighbour. 

Prudence also is clearly indispensable to the head of a community. 
St Paul thinks of it as the spirit of moderation or of self-discipline 
(cf. 1 Tim. 1:7), which combines with charity to control the exercise 
of authority. It is as foreign to harshness as it is to weakness, avoiding 
equally bitter bigotry and reckless enthusiasm. Prudence enjoys clear- 
sighted judgment—‘ the Lord will give you understanding in all 
things’ (2 Tim. 2:7)—and takes into account the differences between 
individual subjects, in age, sex or social standing (1 Tim. $:1-3 ; 
Tit. 2:1-10). It gives its decisions firmly and clearly and always knows 
how to make itself respected (1 Tim. 4:12 ; Tit. 2:15). 

According to 1 Tim. 3:2 this spirit of moderation and thoughtful- 
ness is a criterion for a vocation. Without good sense and sound 
judgement a man should not be admitted to Orders. The priest has 
to stand out from the crowd by the rightness of his ideas combined 
with well-balanced behaviour and marked self-control. For this 
reason prudence must be partnered by temperance, which in the first 
place requires an equable temperament. With a horror of violence or 
of raising a storm by his intervention, the pastor of souls should never 
display bad temper. Considerate and polite, he takes no notice of 
hostile or hurtful remarks. In his role of peacemaker his business is 
to reconcile enmity : ‘a servant of God must not give battle ; but 
be gentle towards all’ (2 Tim. 2:24). Faced with enemies, his meek- 
ness is literally disarming. 

The purity of his life is bound up with the good name of the 
Church : “ We commend ourselves as God’s ministers . . . by purity’ 
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(2 Cor. 6:6). Men who have been married more than once are not 
to be admitted to the priesthood (1 Tim. 3:2). The Christian who, 
having lost his wife, has not re-married, has given proof of sufficient 
control of his heart and senses and of his appreciation of the religious 
freedom of his state, ‘how he may best attend on the Lord without 
distraction ’ (1 Cor. 7:35). He has shown himself capable of dedi- 
cating himself without hindrance to the service of all. It is a case, 
then, of a religious consecration : ‘ Keep thyself chaste ’ (1 Tim. 5:22), 
without defilement, like a temple consecrated to God. It was in this 
spirit that the first clerics began very soon and spontaneously to vow 
themselves to celibacy : ‘ How many in holy orders remain continent 
and have chosen God as the spouse of their souls’ (Tertullian, 
Exhortation to chastity, 12). 


Preaching the word Christ came to preach (Mark 1:35) and people 
expected him to teach them all things (John 4:25). The Apostles gave 
themselves up to ‘the service of the word’ (Acts 6:4), since ‘ faith 
comes by hearing’ (Rom. 10:14-17; cf. 2 Cor. 5:18-20). If this 
preaching promulgates the mystery of salvation (1 Tim. 3:16; Tit. 1:3), 
then the preachers are exercising a truly priestly function : they are 
transmitting sacred realities. For this purpose they have received 
the spirit of truth (John 15:26; cf. Acts 1:8; 1 Peter 1:12) and their 
aim is to offer those they have converted as a holy oblation to God 
(Rom. 12:1; 15:15-16; Phil. 2:17; 4:18). 

In the pastoral Epistles, St Paul insists most particularly on the 
necessity of this doctrinal instruction. When he introduces Timothy 
and Titus into the hierarchy of the Church it is primarily for the work 
of preaching: ‘You must speak’ (Tit. 2:15); ‘Preach the word’ 
(2 Tim. 4:2); ‘Attend to reading, to exhortation, to teaching’ 
(1 Tim. 4:13). In his turn Timothy will lay hands on new ministers 
who are capable of instructing the faithful : ‘ What you have learned 
from me or from many who can witness to it, give to the keeping of 
men thou canst trust ; men who will know how to teach it to others ’ 
(2 Tim. 2:2; cf. 1 Tim. 5:22). It is not necessary for the preacher to 
be naturally eloquent, still less for him to have degrees. But he must 
possess a minimum of intellectual capacity and an interest in things of 
the mind, with an understanding that is alive to doctrinal problems 
and capable of forming a personal opinion. He must be able to make 
a decision on disputed points, to define and promulgate the truth, to 
refute error and, should occasion arise, to refute those who deny the 
truth (1 Tim. 3:2; Tit.1:9; 2Tim.2:24). In effect, since ‘God 
wills all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth’ 
(1 Tim. 2:4; cf. Tit. 1:1), so the candidate for the priesthood should 
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be ready to put forward ‘the word of God’ (Tit. 2:5 ; 2 Tim. 2:9 ; 
4:2) or ‘the word of truth’ (2 Tim. 2:15), ‘the sound principles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Tim. 6:3; Tit. 2:8; 2 Tim. 1:13), ‘ the 
words of faith’ (1 Tim. 4:6). He should be prompt to reiterate the 
traditional teaching (2 Tim. 2:14) and to give unshakable witness 
(Tit. 3:8). Just as “ Christ has given light to life’ (2 Tim. 1:10), so the 
priest throws light on the doctrine of salvation and makes it shine out. 
This is one of the points by which the priest’s fidelity to his vocation 
is best realised : ‘ By instructing thy brethren thou wilt show thyself 
a true servant of Jesus Christ, thriving on the principles of that faith 
whose wholesome doctrine thou hast followed’ (1 Tim. 4:6). 

We can see that preaching means the handing on of a tradition, of 
a teaching already determined ; but first of all it involves the explana- 
tion of sacred Scripture. ‘It is for thee to hold fast by the doctrine 
handed on to thee, the charge committed to thee ; thou knowest well 
from whom that commission came ; thou canst remember the holy 
learning thou hast been taught from childhood upwards. This will 
train thee up for salvation, through the faith which rests in Christ 
Jesus. Everything in the Scripture has been divinely inspired, and has 
its uses: to instruct us, to expose our errors, to correct our faults, to 
educate us in holy living ; so God’s servant will become a master of 
his craft, and each noble task that comes will find him ready for it’ 
(2 Tim. 3:14-17). 

The Bible, the foundation of the faith, is the source-book for 
preaching and even for the whole ministry : ‘ All the words written 
long ago were written for our instruction ; we were to derive hope 
from that message of endurance and courage which the Scriptures 
bring us” (Rom. 15:4). These sacred documents, in fact, are inspired 
by God, whence comes their universal efficaciousness. They have the 
abiding power of communicating God’s wisdom, that is to say of 
nourishing and educating Christian life. If the priest—another Christ 
—is the instrument for saving the world, then by definition he must 
be the man of the Bible and thereby “ equipped for every good work.’ 
He has, so to. speak, only to act as a sounding-board for this divine 
word, to proclaim it like a herald, so that it may come to the knowledge 
of each generation of mankind. 

For this purpose he studies it, makes it part of himself, explains its 
meaning and uses it for all occasions. He uses it both for teaching in 
church and in private conversations in which he consoles the afflicted, 
encourages the faint-hearted and spurs devout souls towards perfection. 
But his first duty is to ‘dispense correctly the word of truth’ 
(2 Tim. 2:15). He has no right to substitute his own ideas for the 
divine thought enshrined in the texts. If he has to explain and adapt 
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them to everyone’s understanding, he must take care while doing so 
to safeguard ‘sound doctrine in the life of faith’ (Tit. 1:13). This 
means that, as ‘teacher in faith and truth’ (1 Tim. 2:7), the priest 
should maintain strict orthodoxy (1 Tim. 1:5; 2 Tim. 1:5) and his 
integrity should be above suspicion. Is he not the mouthpiece of a 
Church which is the pillar and support of truth ? (1 Tim. 3:15). He 
will therefore be concerned to ‘shun foolish novelties and stand fast 
in the doctrine thou hast learned ’ (1 Tim. 4:6-15 ; 6:20; 2 Tim. 3:14), 
to preserve the “ sound deposit’ (2 Tim. 1:14). 

This preservation of pure faith against all co: tamination from error 
will be all the more called for as we draw nearer to the final period 
of time, which will be characterised by the reign of falsehood : “ The 
time will surely come, when men will grow tired of sound doctrine, 
always itching to hear something fresh; and so they will provide 
themselves with a continuous succession of new teachers, as the whim 
takes them, turning a deaf ear to the truth, bestowing their attention 
on fables instead’ (2 Tim. 4:3-4). For minds that are infected with 
an itch for novelties the traditional truth seems insipid, as manna did 
of old to the children of Israel, and they are only too ready to make 
shipwreck of the faith (1 Tim. 1:19). 


Whether in dispensing grace or in preaching the faith, the priest- 
apostle, according to the New Testament, comes forth as God’s 
ambassador, a saviour from sin and error, another Christ. That is 
why he must reproduce in himself the features of the incarnate Word. 
‘ As thou hast sent me into the world, I in my turn have sent them into 
the world ; and I dedicate myself for their sakes, that they too may 
be dedicated through the truth’ (John 17:18-19). 


C. Spica, 0O.P. 
Fribourg 
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Albert Valensin, s.j., Joseph Huby, s.j. and Alfred Durand, s.j., 
The Word of Salvation. Vol. un, tr. by John J. Heenan, s.j. 
pp. xx + 990. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1957. $14.00. 


The little French pocket commentaries on the New Testament 
that came out in the 1920s under the name of Verbum Salutis are too’ 
well known to need much comment. Their popularity was so great 
that within a few years of their appearance each of the four volumes 
on the Gospels had run to twenty editions. With their concise 
treatment of the pertinent introductory questions (authorship, style, 
purpose, etc.), and with a commentary which left controversy aside 
to concentrate on a calm, positive and above all doctrinal exposition 
of the text, they provided the ideal explanation of the New Testa- 
ment for the ordinary reader, who was not fobbed off with a mere 
reference to chapter and verse (the text of each passage commented 
on was printed out in full), nor constantly being sent back to the par- 
allel passage in another book. Each volume was complete in itself. 

It was a happy thought to make these popular works available to 
the English-speaking public, even if the modest proportions of the 
originals have swollen considerably in the process. To date, only the 
four Gospels have been completed, and they are presented by the 
American Jesuit, Fr Heenan of Woodstock College, in two tomes 
of approximately 1,000 pages each. The second of these comprises 
the Gospels of Luke and John. The maps and plans which illustrated 
the original have been omitted, and two critical notes on Luke 22 have 
been moved to the end of the commentary on St Luke. Otherwise 
the translation is a faithful and very readable equivalent of the 1941 
edition of Huby’s St Luke and the 1930 edition of Durand’s St John. 

Would it be over-critical to mention that the specialist will be very 
aware of the fact that these books are a quarter i century old? At 
any other time in the history of interpretation this would have made 
little difference, but the last twenty to thirty years have made such 
vast strides in the understanding of Scripture that much of the 
literature. written before this renaissance has very perceptibly dated. 
This is obvious enough when the present position of Old Testament 
studies is considered ; but it applies to the New Testament as well, 
and anyone who is at all attuned to the “ modern’ approach tc the 
Gospels—by way of an inquiry into the origins of the various traditions 
which the Evangelists had at their disposal, and into the precise purpose 
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for which they have been used—may be embarrassed by the rather 
superficial approach of this volume, where the Gospels are often 
treated as a mere biography, a record of facts rather than a proclama- 
tion of a faith. It was no doubt an appreciation of this fundamental 
change of approach which inspired Fr Bonsirven, s.J. to add a note to 
the latest French edition on the literary genre of the Third Gospel, 
and this additional foreword has here been duly translated. But it is 
in the treatment of the Fourth Gospel that the reader may be most 
conscious of the gap that exists between him and these pages. The 
present introduction to St John is still concerned with the hoary 
discussion of whether the Gospel is historical or symbolic (as if it 
could not be both), and consequently leaves itself little opening for an 
examination of the doctrinal significance of its miracles (half a page 
on p. 469), or of the sacramental symbolism that pervades its pages 
(p. 474 allows ten lines to a mention of Baptism and the Eucharist). 
Here the Fourth Gospel is naively supposed to have been written 
primarily in order to supplement the Synoptics (p. 466), to the extent 
that a reference to Christ’s virginal conception in John 1:13 can be 
safely ruled out because ‘it was already known to all the faithful 
through the writings of Matthew and Luke’ ! (p. 497). Herc it still 
seems terribly important to distinguish the words of Christ from those 
of the Evangelist (p. 463ff.), as if the whole portrait of Christ was not 
being presented through John’s eyes anyway. Here finally the work 
of Lagrange, to which all subsequent study is very much indebted, is 
still styled simply as ‘ one of the most recent commentaries’ (p. 480), 
an anomaly which the translator has tried to rectify by a number of 
footnote references to more recent literature. With such an intro- 
duction behind him, the reader will not be surprised to find the 
commentary of the text rather mechanical and uninspiring. He will 
search in vain for the unifying theology of St John which wanted 
each of Christ’s acts and discourses to be seen as a manifestation of his 
true nature as God made man, and an anticipation of the final act of 
his death and resurrection, which was his Passover to Glory. 

Yet perhaps our first reactions were correct, and such criticism is 
too severe. Given the decision to translate a work which has proved 
such a boon to its original readers, it would be ungracious to demand 
more than its authors were able to give. Nor will more be expected 
by the class of readers for whom the work was designed. For the 
general public, and on the popular level, these commentaries will for 
many years continue to provide a sound and nourishing exposition of 
the Gospels in the classical tradition, and anyone who has $26.50 to 
spare will find the Word of Salvation a good investment for his money. 


H. J. RicHarps 
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G. Ricciotti, The Acts of the Apostles. Bruce, Milwaukee 1958. 
pp. 420. $8. 


It is seven years since Canon Ricciotti’s Gli Atti degli Apostoli 
appeared. This was thought to be the final volume of the author’s 
excellent series : The History of Israel, The Life of Jesus, Paul the Apostle, 
and now the Acts. In effect it was also a happy beginning : La Era 
dei Martiri (from Diocletian to Constantine) was published in 1953. 

The Catholic world must be thankful for one who wears erudition 
like gossamer, and its English-speaking peoples will be grateful for the 
naturalness and entire competence of the translation. The age of the 
historical commentary is passing perhaps, but it has here a worthy 
representative. Those who know the author’s other works will not 
be surprised to find the emphasis historical rather than linguistic. 
This will please the majority : the note on Candace’s kingdom is an 
example (p. 142) ; but there are times when the reader may regret it. 
So, for a convenient instance, the significance of the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand (not the usual ‘ sitting ’) is not brought out : 
the author’s hint—he sets down the Greek equivalent—is too obscure 
for the average reader.) 

Given the date of the original work, it was doubtless unavoidable 
that the Scrolls were not invoked. Yet there are significant likenesses 
between Stephen’s speech and passages of the Manual of Discipline, and 
there is some probability of relationship between the Dead Sea 
Community and the ‘ Hellenists "—Greek documents have been found 
at Qumran. So, too, the ‘ prophet’ of Deut. 18:15ff. (cf. Acts 3:22 ; 
7:37) heads the list of Testimonia in the leaf from Cave 4. 

If we remember that the book is a popular work (in the best of 
senses) we shall not carp when the bold approach is not to be found. 
Still, the harmonisation of the two accounts of Judas’s end seems a 
little forced (p. 54; so also the Catholic Commentary, 822d) : popular 
narratives adopt their various clichés for a traitor’s death. Nor will 
all be satisfied with the distinction of three separate journeys of Paul 
to Jerusalem (Acts 9, 11, 15): one might rather appeal to Luke’s 
use of his sources than to the silence of Galatians (two visits only). 

Some may think the commentary diffuse, none will doubt its 
personal and independent quality. So much the more is it a pity that 
the price will be found in few English pockets. 

ALEX. JONES 


1 In fairness it must be said that not all would concede that the phrase is significant. 








